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The Financial Failure of Opera. 


A SHORT time ago there was published in Paris an inter- 
esting table of figures showing the receipts and expenditures 
of the Grand Opera House in that city since its opening 
night in 1875. At the end of the first season there was a 
profit of about $125,000 ; at the end of the second a profit 
of less than $70,000 ; at the end of the third a profit of less 
than $50,000 ; and at the end of the fourth there was, prac- 
tically, no profit at all, so far as the receipts from the opera 
were concerned, although the management contrived to 
show a surplus by the help of four masked balls, which were 
particularly successful on account of the presence of a great 
number of visitors attracted by the exhibitioa in that year. 
Since then, the deficit at the end of each succeeding season 
has been larger and larger, although the actual losses have 
been lessened by means of the masked ball expedient, until, 
in the latest report, which is not complete, it approaches the 
serious amount of $100,0c0. 

The history of operatic management in London, in recent 
years, is marked by an almost unbroken series of financial 
disasters, while in New York the monetary trials and ingeni- 
ous shifts of the sonorous Mr. Mapleson at the Academy of 
Music, and the utter collapse of Mr. Abbey at the Metro- 
politan Opera House have proved most fruitful topics of 
discussion. It is plain, therefore, that operatic management 
is just now one of the most hazardous speculatiuns in which 
money can be invested, and it may be worth while to con- 
sider, very briefly, what is the cause of this state of affairs, 
and whether the fault lies in the institution itself, in the per- 
sons who direct it, or in the public for whose benefit it is 
supposed to be provided. 

All purveyors of amusement, whenever the tide of fortune 
sets against them, are prompt to lay the blame upon the 
public. _It is the constant habit of weak and ignorant men 
to attribute to others the responsibility for the troubles 
which they bring upon themselves. The pleasure-seeking 
public, as a body, is guilty of no greater offence than a de- 
termination to get its money’s worth for its money. It has 
not at all times an equally large amount of superfluous cash 
to spend on its amusements, but, even in periods of the 
greatest financial depression, it will always open its purse- 
strings to support an entertainment which it knows to be 
good. There is no greater nonsense babbled in this chat- 
tering age than the parrot-cry of the modern manager, direc- 
tor, impressario, or whatever he elects to call himself, that 
the public cannot appreciate meritorious work. The asser- 
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tion is repugnant to commonsense and the daily experience 
of every observer. The public, in one sense, indeed, may 
be foolish enough to justify the sweeping condemnation of 
Carlyle ; but, in another, it is necessarily the most catholic 
and infallible of critics, for it comprises all human tastes, 
knowledge, humors and experience. It is true, doubtless, 
that many exhibitions which are wholly inartistic and worth- 


.less, or even brutal and debasing, bring great profit to their 


originators, while others which belong to a much superior 
order of entertainment suffer entire neglect ; but it will gen- 
erally be found, upon reflection, that the successful per- 
formance is of far greater relative merit than the unsuccess- 
fulone. For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that 
the public turns its back upon opera at the Academy and 
fills the Madison Square Garden when there is a boxing 
match. Does this necessarily prove that boxing is more 
popular than music? Certainly not. It is an indication of 
the public believe that the boxing will be better done than the 
opera. When the boxing is poor, the Madison Square Gar- 
den is empty. 

Of course, this is a very violent comparison, to which 
many obvious exceptions could be taken ; but there is a big 
germ of truth in it, which goes to enforce the point that an 
entertainment is judged by the public, not so much by its 
class or its artistic aim, ds by its actual merit from its own 
peculiar stand-point. Crowds flock to see a great wrestler, 
or boxer, or runner, a champion trotter, a lovely woman, a 
mammoth circus or minstrel show, a brilliant spectacle, an 
elaborate ballet, a roaring farce, a clever comedy, a baby 
elephant, or a great tragedian. They will flock to heara 
sensational preacher, a great scientist, a ‘mammoth com- 
ique,’ a great singer, a noble orchestra, or a celebrated opera. 
Their taste is universal, but it always seeks the best of its 
kind. This is the tritest and stalest of platitudes, and yet 
the managers of the day, both operatic and theatrical, seem 
to be unable to comprehend its significance. The subject 
under present consideration is opera. Will anybody con- 
versant with the facts pretend that the opera with which 
New York has been regaled during the last few seasons has 
been the best of its kind? Is it not notorious that the man- 
agement of the Academy has been, for the most part, shabby 
and incapable? It is nothing to the purpose that some of 
the greatest artists of the day have been heard there, or that 
certain operas have been well sung and adequately mounted. 
The rule, and not the exceptions, must furnish the ground 
of argument. How have the great singers been supported ? 
How many even comparatively fresh operas have been 
given? What has béen the general quality of the scenery 
and of the chorus? How many promises have been fulfilled 
and how many broken? How many representations have 
been satisfactory.in all, or in many, respects ? 

It is easy enough to imagine the contemptuous indignation 
with which the representative manager—Mr. Mapleson, for 
instance—would waive aside questions of this sort. If he 
deigned to reply at all, he would assume an air of placid 
martyrdom, and represent himself as a victim to his own 
philanthropy. He would depict himself as a devotee of the 
divine art of music, who habitually reduced himself to the 
extremest poverty by paying unheard-of sums to rapacious 
prima-donnas and tenors, witb the sole view of gratifying his 
beloved but unreasonable patrons. He would bewail the 
ignorance of the grumbler who ventured to expect good 
scenery, a good company, and a good chorus when all the 
profits and‘most of the receipts must be paid to one or two 
singers. And his excuse would be valid up to a certain 
point. It is clear that when the prima-donna drains the 
treasury, her surroundings must be poor and cheap; but 
upon whom ought the responsibility for the payment of 
these incredible sums to solitary singers to rest, if not upon 
the managers? Is there any law or logic to account for the 
ridiculous rewards paid to the leaders on the operatic stage ? 
The reason may be found, suggests the political economist, 
in the laws of demand and supply. Not.at all. It is to be 
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found only in the incapacity and jealousy of the so-called 
Managers, who are not really managers at all, but reckless 
gamblers and speculators. If they could only form a guild 
among themselves—if the secret consciousness of their own 
trickiness, recklessness and instability did not prevent them 
from feeling that confidence in the integrity and common- 
sense business principles of their rivals, which enables ordi- 
nary merchants to maintain control of their respective 
markets—the value of the prima-donna and the tenor would 
speedily shrink within reasonable limits. If the managers 
in name were managers in fact—if they had any thorough 
knowledge of, or love for, the art which they profess to up- 
hold—they would know that the course they have recently 
pursued is fatal alike to the best interests of the musical 
stage and to their own prosperity. The public is weary of 
the shallow pretence by which the performance of one or 
two good singers is dignified by the name of opera, and re- 
fuses longer to put up with the shadow after paying for the 
substance. The stupid adulation showered upon a few pop- 
ular singers has led them to believe themselves indispens- 
able. The fabric of their conceit would be shattered in a 
trice, if the managers bade them abate their demands ocr 
stay at home. [If the dollars with which these vocal co:mo- 
rants are now gorged were devoted to the formation of really 
capable operatic companies, with first-rate surroundings, 
the stars which now shine with so much fictitious brightness 
would be somewhat dimmed—might even disappear for a 
season ; but the firmament, as a whole, would be brighter. 
And they would soon come to terms, tor they are utterly in- 
capable of managing themselves. 

’ Want of space forbids more than the briefest reference to 
one or two other causes of operatic failure in New York. 
The system which entitles stockholders to monopolize the 
best seats in the house is a bad one, because it interferes 
with the absolute control which the manager ought to 
enjoy. Without full control, there cannot be full responsi- 
bility, and without full responsibility, there will never be 
good management. If one manager cannot give security for 
the payment of a reasonable rent, another will soon be 
found. That is a matter which would regulate itself. An- 
other grave evil is the ‘dead-head’ system which has 
reached ridiculous proportions of late. ‘Once a “ dead- 
head ’’ always a ‘‘ dead-head’’” is a’theatrical axiom ; and 
there are doubtless thousands of persons in New York who 
constantly figure in operatic audiences without paying one 
cent into the treasury. Then again there is the subsidy 
system which encourages the manager to make the most 
ruinous and foolish contracts in the belief that the directors 
will, at the last moment, pay a very heavy tax sooner than 
permit their house to be closed, thus putting an additional 
premium upon recklessness and incapacity. 

It is possible that New York is not really capable of sup- 
porting two first-class opera houses, but it would be unwise 
to return such a verdict hastily. 
ble, business-like direction, by thoroughly well-qualified 
men—that is to say, by men,of education, taste and experi- 
ence—might at least be tried first. Everybody knows that 
the fortunes of the Metropolitan Opera House have been 
greatly improved by the capable presentation of fresh works. 
There is no intention at this moment to discuss the relative 
merits of Italian and German opera. Each has its votaries. 
The point is, that whatever is done must be done well if 
success is to be insured ; and that in opera, as in everything 
else, some little attention must be paid to those principles of 
business which are at once elemental and universal. 





Reviews 
Mr. Gosse’s Edition of Gray.* 
THERE are two classes of persons to whom the editor of 
such an author as Thomas Gray must address himself : the 
general reader—overfed, it may be, with the dainties of 
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modern poets, fortified against the overspiced condiments of 
the Eighteenth Century writers,--and the special student of 
metrical forms and values. ‘To the former, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, in the work under review, has less to say than to the 
latter. He has been able to add something to the small 
store of verse and prose left by the poet ; but this addition 
will not much enrich the world of common readers. The 
Latin poems, which now see the light for the first time, will 
seldom be read. They were ingenious exercises belonging to 
the University period and to the atmosphere of classical 
scholarship. Théy show how Gray was browsing, as he 
never got tired of browsing, in classic pastures, getting 
thistle-tops, poppies, and some lilies ; but, until the classics 
revive, youthful imitations of the classic writers will find 
small favor. The translations, moreover, newly discovered 
or reprinted, while they have interest for scholars, will have 
but little for the general reader. They are sometimes 
elegant, and in Gray's best manner; but even his best 
manner in the Eighteenth Century, being but a reflection of 
nature thiough antique models, has become to the casual 
reader undazed by ancient fashions, an inferior measure, with 
but little appeal to the sympathy of those brought up on the 
fresher chatm of Wordsworth’s inimitable transcripts of 
nature. 

This is a plain statement of the case of the general reader 
against all Latin efforts, old and new, and against the Latin 
and Italian translations, good as some of these are. Of the 
English poems, now printed for the first time, or for the first 
time edited, only two of them are likely to secure attention 
with this same general reader. Yet we venture to say that 
the fancy will be touched to the quick by the ‘ Poetical 
Rondeau’ which Mr. Gosse classes among the ‘ doubtful 
poems: ’ 

First to love,—and then to part, — 
Long to seek a mutual heart, — 

Late to find it,—and, again, 

Leave, and lose it,—oh the pain ! 
Some have loved, and loved (they say) 
Till they loved their love away ; 
Then have left, to love anew : 

But, I wot, they loved not ¢rue. 

True to love,—and then to part,-- 
Long to seek a mutual heart, — 
Late to find it,—and, again, 

Leave, and lose it,—oh the pain ! 
Some have loved, to pass the time, 
And have loved their love in rhyme : 
Loath’d the love, and loath’d the song ; 
But their love could not be s¢rong. 
Strong to love,—and then to ert, 
Long to seek a mutual heart,.— 

Late to find it, —and, again, 

Leave, and lose it,—oh the pain ! 

* * * * ok 


This poem Mr. Gosse finds ‘ printed in a satirical criti- 
cism on the Elegy, published anonymously in 1783 ’—the 
pamphlet * attributed to Professor Young,’ the poem said to 
be ‘a little relic of Gray,’ in Gray's handwriting, placed in 
the author’s hands ‘ by the kindness of Dr. Curzon, late of 
Brazen Nose.’ ‘ Whether all this is a mystification or no,’ 
says Mr. Gosse, ‘I am unable to discover.’ The song is 
certainly musical enough to be Gray’s, and sings itself along 
almost as prettily as Tennyson’s ‘ Brook.’ It is a bit of 
direct nature, playfully treated— with a conceit or two in it, 
but none that distresses the mind of the prosaic man in these 
prosaic days. Even Gray, though so far on the way towards 
natural singing, was quite open still to the charge of af- 
fectedness. In his practical harvesting, only too otten 

If a plenteous crop arise, 

Copious numbers, hey TA grain ; 
Judgment from the harvest flie 
And, careless, spares to a the plain : 
Tares of similes choke the roots, 
’ Or poppy-thoughts blast all the shoots. 
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The casual reader will pause more than once among the 
epigrams, mock elegies, and fragments of poems collected 
and printed for the first time, or now first verified by this 
most assiduous of editors. In this couplet, 


There pipes the wood-lark, and the song-thrush there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air, 


the beauty of the second line will not be lost on any country 
reader ; nor will the reader of experience fail to enjoy the 
humorous turn of philosophy in this quatrain : 
The Bishop of Chester, 
Though wiser than Nestor 
And fairer than Esther, 
If you scratch him will fester. 
The college fun in ‘ Jemmy Twitcher’ will be enjoyed by 
those not too far removed from their own university days. 
An entirely new poem is found in these six lines, which 
might have slipped out of the ‘ Elegy.’ It is an ‘ Epitaph 
on a Child’ : 
Here, freed from pain, secure from misery, lies 
A child, the darling of his parents’ eyes. 
A gentler lamb ne’er sported on the plain, 
A tairer flower will never bloom again : 
Few were the days allotted to his breath ; 
Now let him sleep in peace his night of death. 


The editor's work has, as he acknowledges, been done, 
in the main, for the special student of Gray, and it is clear 
that it will not need to be done again. Mr. Gosse has gone 
into the rearrangement and verification of poems with the 
conscientiousness of a young editor who is bound to earn 
the laurel, whether he receives itor not. There is evidence 
everywhere of care and thoroughness. The editor did not 
make the poet, and it is not his fault if the poet is some- 
times dull ; but the poet shall be given a chance to explain 
himself. With the infinite patience of the scholar, Mr. 
G sse lays open the mind of the poet in his closet, before 
he makes his bow to the public from the front doorstep. 
To the student of verse, the poet's hesitations, his false 
steps and recoveries, his moods and apparently whimsical 
chang?s, tell more than his polished periods. It is often 
doubtful whether the world is bettered by insight into the 
creative processes of many minds ; but the creative proc- 
esses are more innocent as a spectacle than the creature 
processes and detailed inner ‘cussedness’ to which our 
biographers of the half quick and the newly dead nowadays 
treat us. The casual reader to whom we have referred— 
especially the reader who is looking for beauty and relief as 
the end of his reading—would gladly spare the dissection of 
the head and heart of his favorites. He wants the perfect 
work, not the work-shop and its chips; and yet a view of 
the shop, if it be the shop of a master, such as Gray, has its 
advantages. He worked in the interest of improved forms 
and a deeper method in verse, and, in four or five poems, 
reached the best melody and the most real sentiment and ex- 
perience. Just how he did this every student of the art of 
verse is eager to know. Gray was himself a student of the 
old poets—painstaking, eager, weighing and testing their art, 
imitating and rejecting—too often reflecting his studies rather 
than his experience. That he polished much is in the evi- 
dence submitted by Mr. Gosse ; and it is equally in evidence 
that, if he could come out of his grave again, he would—if 
we may borrow a metaphor from unacademic arts—‘ polish 
off * an early editor or two with a will. For all this matter 
the special poetic student will thank Mr. Gosse, and the 
general reader will thank him that the Works of Thomas 
Gray have at last taken orderly shape and form. 





‘‘ The Gospel in the Stars.” * 
THis volume belongs to the class of religio-scientific books 
which, in its upper rank, begins with such works as the la- 
borious, but unsound and half-crazy, speculations of Smyth 


* The Gox<pel in the Stars. or Primeval Astronomy. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., 
LL.D. New andenlarged edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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and others concerning the divine origin and mystic’ signifi- 
cance of the Great Pyramid, while it ends with the nonsense 
of Wilford Hall and the anti-scientific rant of certain negro 
preachers. The writers are all, according to their lights, 
exceedingly devout, and fiercely orthodox ; much to be re- 
spected for their earnestness, but not much for their com- 
monsense and judgment. Their books are many of them 
popular, and attain a large circulation, but the influence of 
their writings is almost wholly mischievous. Readers who 
are already firmly settled in Christian faith are prejudiced by 
them against scientific methods, conclusions and men ; while 
those who are intelligent enough to understand the differ- 
ence between scientific deduction and whimsical guesswork, 
are led to despise religion. Their ideas belong essentially to 
a past generation ; they obstruct progress, they tend to 
smother independent thought, and if they were to prevail, 
would bring back the Middle Ages. To one who loves his 
race and hopes that it is on an upward path which will end 
in its redemption—in universal intelligence, purity, and 
fidelity to the duties which spring from our relations to our 
fellowmen and to the unseen realities of the spiritual world 
and life—the extensive circulation and evidently powerful 
influence of such books is a very discouraging sign of the 
times. But so long as Wigginses flourish as weather-proph- 
ets, and while astrologers and faith-cure quacks can get a 
handsome living out of popular credulity, it is clear that 
the consummation is yet a long way off. We must not be 
impatient. A thousand years are but as a day. 

Trying, therefore, to lay aside prejudice and to judge the 
volume fairly on its merits, we are compelled to pronounce 
it rather worse than worthless. There is in it, to be sure, a 
considerable amount of out-of-the-way information about the 
constellations, and the myths and legends connected with 
them, and some of it would be of value from an antiquarian 
and ethnological point of view, if a little discrimination had 
been used in distinguishing the trustworthy from the unrelia- 
ble, and in designating the original sourcs. But in the main 
we have merely a prolix argument (we may call itso by 
courtesy), based on most slender foundations of conjecture 
and analogy, loosely thought out, and rather sophomorically 
expressed ; its purpose being to show that ‘ these astronomic 
figures [the constellations] in their original integrity and 
meaning are from God, and as truly inspired as the Bible 
itself.’ In them, the author maintains, the Gospel story, ‘ in 
all its length and breadth, stands written upon the stars ; 
put there in the original framing of astronomy as an everlast- 
ing witness of God’s gracious purposes to our race.” Siart- _ 
ing with the ‘ Pyramid-Religion,’ and imbued with the pe- 
culiar methods of thought and reasoning which characterize 
‘that cult, it is easy to see how a little added development in 
the same direction should have issued in the book before 
us. It would be unprofitable, and space will not permit us to 
enter into any detailed discussion of the work, or to deal at 
length with the writer's arbitrary assumptions, his whimsi- 
cal analogies and etymologies, and his forced coincidences. 
A quotation or two will illustrate, however. 

‘This word [Decan] is evidently from the Noetic or She- 
mitic Decah, to break. Hence Decan, a “‘ piece,’’ a division. 
. . . And thus we still have in English the word deck, to de- 
note a part of a ship—she face of a ship; as the Arabs also 
called these Decans faces.’ Identifying the Centaur with 
Christ, the author writes: ‘It is easy to see how this whole 
idea of the Centaurs, particularly of Cheiron, connects with 
the primeval astronomy and related traditions. Strikingly, 
also, does it set forth the nature and earthly career of the 
divine Seed of the Woman, as narrated in the Scriptures. 
Christ had two natures in one person, and such was the 
figure of the Centaur. Christ was a wise, just, good and pow- 
erful Healer, Instructor and Prophet ; and such is the charac- 
ter everywhere ascribed:to the chief Centaur. And so on, 
for several pages. We give a passage (from p. 436) showing 
how, like a true medizvalist, he is ready to admit the base- 
less assumptions that lie at the bottom of judicial astrol- 
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ogy: ‘Now, if an individual and isolated conjunction of 
these two planets (Jupiter and Saturn) presaged the birth 
of one so illustrious as Moses, and always indicates the 
coming of some great one on the Earth, what would be 
the dignity and glory of a Child whose birth is heralded 
by three successive conjunctions of these same planets in one 
and the self-same year?’ We close with a quotation from 
page 419: ‘Oould Adam and Seth and Enoch and Noah 
appear among us, and take an inventory of our prevailing 
philosophies, the ways in which modern thinking practically 
runs, and the atheistic stuff which many would baptize 
with the name of wisdom, how would these venerable patri- 
archs sigh and lament and sicken over the degeneration of 
their posterity ! What if we have found out that a wire mag- 
netized at one end is instantly magnetized at the other 
end also? What if we have discovered that there is power 
in boiling water, etc.?’ As college boys say in slang, ‘It 
makes one tired.’ 


Heine’s Book of Song.* 

Wuat learned Dryasdust is it that tells us teintn¢ means 
not poet, as all the world had believed from A to izzard, 
but composer, putter-together, or what not? And who is it 
who then hangs his transcendental spider-web on this peg, 
and goes into all sorts of delightful diad/erie about Homer, 
overthrowing his originality and making of him a mere liter- 
ary seamstress tacking together ingeniously the lays—‘ the 
seam and gusset and band’ —of the Iliad ? Why the Germans, 
of course—the everlasting Germans! Nobody else would 
count the alphas and omegas in Sappho's poems, and then 
base a theory upon them to account for her pitching herself 
head foremost from the Rock of Leucadia. And who but this 
everlasting Germany could with all its prosaic Philistinism 
one day forget itself and beget such acreature of caprice and 
lawlessness, the least Dryasdust of Dryasdusts, as this ‘ Ger- 
man nightingale who built itself a nest in M. de Voltaire’s 
wig?’ 

They tell a wonderful story of a magic needle which, the 
instant you made the first stitch with it, went on, stitch— 
stitch—stitch, — automatically, to the end of the most delicate 
piece of needlework. So it was with the poems of Heine: 
so it is with the ‘ Book of Songs,’ which begin, continue and 
end with the spontaneity of the magic needle-work. The 
dualism in Heine’s nature—the grin and the groan—never 
came out better than in this goblet of iridescent glass—the 
“Songs ’ —brimming with the laughter and the light, the tears 
and the twilight, of a double, one might say a polygonal, 
nature ; turning as many sides to the sun as an olus 
Temple did to the winds, and throwing from each an in- 
dividual spark. One moment sunk in abysmal despair, the 
next he darts up into the light like the ball in the fountain, 
—tossing, trembling, audacious, unmanageable. It has well 
been said that no better parody of Heine’s manner can be 
given than by citing two well-known verses of Dr. Johnson : 

* Hermit old, in mossy cell 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy pensive breast and tell 
Where is bliss, and which the way ?’ 
Thus I spake, and frequent sigh’d, 
Scarce repress’d the secret tear, 
When the hoary sage replied 
“Come, my lad, and—drink some beer ! ’ 


So it is with this ‘ Book of Songs,’ which in parts might be 
compared with the Song of Solomon for beauty and sadness, 
or—with a croak from the frogs of Aristophanes. ‘ Apple- 
tarts were then my passion,’ says Heine, speaking of his 
Quixotic teens ; ‘ nowit is love, truth, freedom, and—crab- 


In this most pleasant-looking little volume the publishers 
reproduce the best work of two of the most accomplished 
translators of Heine—Sir Theodore Martin and Edgar 
A. Bowring. Poems almost equal in number have been 
chosen from the translations of each of these ; but wherever 
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both have translated the same poem, the better rendering 
has been selected for this edition. The only aggravating 
circumstance is, that one cannot tell who’s who or which is 
which : the names have been left out, and therefore the 
translations remain delightfully anonymous. How in- 
adequate even the best translation is, one may see by skim- 
ming the famous stanzas of ‘ The Grenadier,’ the ‘ Fresco 
Sonnets,’ and sundry of the bits in ‘ The Lyrical Interlude,’ 
wherein one is dangerously near perceiving a certain wooden 
thud that is unmistakable. We learn from their poetry that 
the French must be the most presaic of people ; we learn 
from Heine—from the trip, airiness, and cadence of his 
rhythm—that the Germans must be, psychologically at least, 
a race of dancers. ‘ All this I might have said very well in 
good prose,’ says Heine, after the poem with which he 
opens the preface to the third edition of the ‘ Book of 
Songs ;’ ‘ but if one reads his old poems through again, to 
give them, in view of a new edition, some polishing touches, 
one is somehow surprised into the old melodious habit of 
rhyme and cadence, and lo! the verses with which I in- 
troduce this third edition of the ‘‘ Book of Songs.’”’ O! 
Phcebus Apollo, if these verses are bad, thou wilt readily 
forgiveme. . . . Forthou are an omniscient God, and thou 
knowest very well why I have been for so many years 
unable to occupy myself with metre and the clink of rhyme. 
Thou knowest why the flame which once enraptured the 
world with a brilliant display of tireworks, was suddenly 
diverted perforce to much more serious conflagrations. 
Thou knowest why it is now gnawing my heart away with a 
silent heat. ‘Thou, O great and beautous God, dost under- 
stand me—thou who, upon occasion, dost exchange the 
golden lyre for the sturdy bow and the deadly arrows. .- . 
Dost thou still remember, too, that Marsyas whom thou 
didst flay alive? That was a long time back, and a similar 
example might he again needed. . .. Thou smilest, O 
mine éverlasting Father !’ 


‘* The Cruise of the Alice May.” * 

READERS of THE CRITIC hardly need an introduction to 
Mr. Benjamin’s recent cruise in Nova Scotian waters, which 
has lighted up more than one corner of Zhe Century late- 
ly with its rich illustrations and pleasant text. Jt traversed 
a realm which up to this cruise was practically a ferra in- 
cognita, but now fortunately is so no longer. The tourist 
by the ‘ Allan Liners’ gets delectable visions of this region 
as he sweeps duwn the St. Lawrence from Montreal, and 
passes out through the Gulf of St. Lawrenceand along the 
coast of Labrador and Newfoundland. Itisaquaint, quiet, 
beautiful region, full of coasts and islands that abound in a 
semi-arctic individuality of theirown—just the arctic sug- 
gestiveness that is so delightful and so penetrating in sum- 
mer, when lower latitudes are sweltering in heat. Our 
memory hangs thick with icebergs, green September cliffs, 
mountain contours rolled in undulating velvet against the 
sky, and innumerable specks that punctured the horizon in 
the shape of sea-birds, as we steamed along ; ever and anon 
the looming coasts breaking away from the mist and stand- 
ing in green or purple clearness to right or left of us. It is 
partly this No Man's Land which Mr. Benjamin describes 
sO appreciatively—partly the bays, gulfs, peninsulas, and 
islands, which transpierce or obstruct it on every side. It 
is the Gallic projection of our continent—the spot where 
French life and French customs linger with all persistency 
and quaintness—a France in exile, rich in souvenirs, in traits, 
in landscapes, that recall the Greater Gaul beyond the seas, 
and fill one corner at least of our monotonous hemisphere 
with piquancy: and individuality. These vucean-washed 
shores of Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, the Mag- 
dalen Islands, Chaleur Bay, and New Brunswick, were found 
by Mr. Benjamin and his party to be stocked with surprises 
for the tourist, and full of bits for the artist’s portfolio. 


* The Cruise of the Alice May. By S.G. W. Benjamin. $x. New York : 
D. Proken dre Co. . . " om 
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The richly articulated coast is the hiding-place of wonders 
and pictures, of ancient and toothsome traditions of queer 
men and women who live ina France of the last century 
and rival the ‘Cajens’ of Louisiana in ethnological interest. 
These long and lingering streamers of French civilization at 
either end of our continent certainly heighten the pictur- 
esqueness of our peculiar situation, give light and shade and 
complexity to our monotonous institutions, redeem us from 
the common-place of Anglo-Saxon culture, and call us from 
ourselves to study other and eccentric growths. The get- 
up of the book—parchment-bound and beautifully illustra- 
ted—is perfect in its way. 


Dr. Hedge’s Last Essays.* 

In this volume, Dr. Hedge writes of the philosophy of 
Epicurus, Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. His essays 
are marked by literary finish, and a style at once strong and 
simple. He makes philosophy readable and attractive, and 
he brings some of its leading problems within the compre- 
hension of the general student. He does this largely by 
following the biographical method, by showing the relations 
of each thinker to his own times, as well as the relations of 
his philosophy to his own life. It is not safe to pursue this 
method of interpretation too far, and it may be that Dr. 
Hedge has given it a little too large a burden in his discus- 
sion of the bearings of Schopenhauer’s life on his philoso- 
phy. It is doubtless true that Schopenhauer was a pessimist 
in his daily conduct ; but the truth or falsity of pessimism 
is not in any degree to be decided by what Schopenhater 
was asaman. Very good men, and of the most exemplary 
habits, have been pessimists ; as it is true that unworthy 
men have been optimists in theory. Yet it may be that Dr. 
Hedge has of used this argument for more than it is worth ; 
for the conclusion is unavoidable that Schopenhauer was by 
nature a pessimist. These.essays are broad in spirit, gen- 
erous in sentiment, and noble in thought. The author is 
pointedly opposed to agnosticism, but he deals with it cor- 
dially and generously, gives it credit for all it is worth, and 
refuses to cast slurs at it in the name of theology or philoso- 
phy. His treatment of pessimism is all that could be de- 
sired, showing what basis it has in the facts of nature and 
human experience. the social and moral causes leading to 
it, and what are its results on the individual and society. 
The seven other essays treat of Augustine, Leibnitz, Kant, 
and other subjects of literary and semi-philosophical inter- 
est. In these essays Dr. Hedge appears at greater advan- 
tage, perhaps, than in those more strictly philosophical. 
That on Augustine is a charming study, giving an almost 
fascinating account of his life and the influences affecting his 
religious beliefs. The essays on irony and genius display a 
fine literary insight, and a critical spirit searching and com- 
prehensive. The whole volume is of that kind which keeps 
on the border-lands between literature and philosophy, and 
partakes of some of the excellences of each. All the more 
suggestive is the manner of treatment, because it is not 
scholastic, but human, sympathetic and poetic. The book 
will awaken fresh thought, and it will send the reader to 
other books. 


“Black and White.” + 
One of the very best discussions of the Southern question 
yet given us comes from the editor of the New York G/obe, 
one of the ablest of the journals conducted by colored men 
in the interests of their race. His book is well written in 
clear and vigorous English. The author is evidently a man 
of culture and of considerable reading ; and he certainly is 
a strong and logical thinker. He believes that it is education 
the South needs most of all things, and that it can make little 
advancement without it. He shows that what was to have 
been expected has taken place there—that the whites have 
* Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Essays. By Frederick Henry Hedge. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


t Black and White: Land, Labor and Politics in the South. _By Thomas Fortune, 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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asserted supremacy over the blacks, and control all political 
interests in their own behalf. He accuses the Republican 
party of having left the blacks without needed protection, 
and for the introduction of that carpet-bag system which 
made the blacks much worse off than they would otherwise 
have been. At present the negro is politically dependent, 
having no real voice in the Government under which he 
lives. Worst of all he cannot get at the land he needs to 
make him both politically and industrially independent. The 
chapters on the land-question, in so far as it relates to the 
negro, is one of much interest, for he claims that his race 
can make no progress until they are enabled to possess 
themselves of land sufficient to their needs, He has dis- 
cussed every phase of the Southern question in a fresh and 
suggestive manner, independently of party lines, and in be- 
half of the highest interests of his race. Himself a slave 
until nine years of age, the author understands the interests 
of his people, and he feels deeply their degradation. He 
has great faith in their future, but he sees also the terrible 
evil which is growing out of their industrial bondage—a 
bondage he believes to be nearly equal to slavery itself. He 
asks justice and a fair opportunity for the black man, As 
a statement of one side of the Southern problem, the book 
deserves a wide reading. 


‘Under Which King ?’’ * 

Tuis is a strong, spirited and entertaining story of faith 
and unfaith, truth and falsehood, riches and poverty, hon- 
esty and duplicity, frivolity and serious purpose, Toryism 
and Socialism, heart and heartlessness ; the point it illus- 
trates being that these flourish in pairs, never singly, which- 
ever king, of whatever principles, is momentarily the autocrat 
of the nation or of society. It is full of plot, it abounds in 
‘ situations,’ and it overflows with human nature. Begin- 
ning with the hackneyed situation of two infants exchanged 
at birth, the situation soon develops most unhackneyed and 
interesting results. The young man of noble birth, brought 
up as a workman on his father’s estates and full of socialistic 
reforms, comes to his own again, and finds himself at liberty 
to make the reforms he thought he believed in. Nothing in 
the book is better—though almost everything in it is good 
from some point of view—than the changes in the young 
man’s sentiments, and the sudden truckling to ‘ my lord’ of 
his former constituents as a reformer. Not that the young 
man is a hypocrite, but that experience tones down his 
ideas, while elevating his appreciation of the responsibility 
of ownership. He ceases to be a Communist, but remains a 
Liberal. The book, besides being an entertaining story, is 
therefore a healthful contribution to the ideas most necessary 
to disseminate now : that social reform means neither the 
levelling nor the elevating of all classes, but the enabling of 
each class to enjoy just so much of existing civilization as 
its own nature enables it to appreciate and care for, as well 
defined in a recent magazine ‘ social study '—a result to be 
obtained by cultivating the sense of responsibility of owner- 
ship in the higher classes, rather than fostering the sense of 
injustice in the lower. 

The author treats of a great variety of subjects not essen- 
tial to the progress of his story, working in episodes on all 
conceivable topics, from vivisection to American mining 
camps. These exhibit an extravagance of style quite un- 
like the general tenor of the sober and almost solemn 
problem which is the raison d’étre of the story. The ac- 
count of law and lawlessness in the American mining-camp, 
from the British point of view is especially lawless itself ; 
but none of these highly-colored episodes spoil the general 
interest in the question how far one’s convictions are due to 
birth and how far to circumstance. The author may be 
said to drive four-in-hand: his horses are restive and 
prance about with. great irregularity and much unnecessary 


* Under Which King? By Compton Reade, New York : Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 
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excitement ; but the carriage somehow comes to its destina- 
tion, and you have had a thoroughly ‘ good time’ on the 
way. 


Minor Notices. 

THE wonderful fascination which the first Bonaparte exer- 
cised over his old soldiers is attested again in the little book 
(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.), in which M. A. J. 
Doisy de Villargennes, former Vice-Consul of Italy at Cin- 
cinnati, throws together his reminiscences of ‘ Army Life 
Under Napoleon.’ The volume is as light as the lightest 
pie-crust, contains the least imaginable bit of narrative ; 
and yet that little is told with such clearness and simplicity 
that one is charmed from page to page, to the very end. 
The author was eighty-four at the time of writing these 
memories-——for they cannot be called ‘ memoirs ;’ but his 
recollection was unimpaired in regard to all matters relating 
to the early period of his life. Accordingly, we have brief 
but clear-cut sketches of the campaigns in Spain and Portu- 
gal, of the humors and gayeties of camp-life under Napo- 
leon’s marshals, of captivity cheerfully borne in England 
and Scotland, and of the thousand and one incidents that 
give color and motion to history. Though disfigured by 
misprints, careless proof-reading, and occasional eccentrici- 
ties of idiom, these memories are worth reading and worth 
remembering. 


Tue ‘ Artistic Anatomy’ of Mathias Duval has been 
translated from the French by Frederick E. Fenton, and is 
issued finely by Cassell & Co., with good paper, clear, large 
type, and a large number of distinct and important illustra- 
tions. Parts of it are interesting to anyone to look over, 


and the whole of it can hardly fail to be of great assistance 
to artists who cannot hope to draw the human figure well 
either in repose or in action, till they can ‘analyse through 


the skin as through a transparent veil the action of the parts 
which. produce the forms with their infinite variety of char- 
acter and movement.’ It is intended for artists who have 
already drawn the human form, either from the antique or 
‘from the living model, and who have thus a general idea of 
forms, attitudes and movements, and it aims at giving them, 
not further description of these forms, but anatomical ex- 
planation of them. Instead, therefore, of proceeding from 
the superficial parts to the deeper organs of the skeleton, it 
takes the latter as the starting point for study. In proceed- 
ing by synthesis instead of analysis, it differs from the gener- 
ality of works on the subject. 


. James Parton’s Av/antic articles on certain alleged evils 
of drinking and smoking have been republished by Fowler & 
Wells. Mr. Parton, who evidently does not smoke, and 
does not think it pays to smoke, will not find many sympa- 
thizers in these degenerate days, when almost everyone— 
including the learned doctor who lectures upon toxicology, 
and the disreputable bootblack whose cigarette poisons the 
air—burns his fragrant incense to the memory of Sir Walter. 
His arguments against tobacco—which, if we remember 
rightly, were answered by Prof. Fiske, of Harvard—are of 
that ancient and sentimental order which modern science 
has proved to be grossly exaggerated. The same may be 
said of his ideas of alcohol. In his second article, entitled 
* Will the coming man drink wine ? ’—which, by the way, he 
will not, if the stories of aniline adulterations are true—he 
also falls into the error of ‘ spread-eagleism.’ Moreover, 
there is a want of exactness in his\references. It is hoped 
that some day a book will find its way into print that will 
treat these subjects from the standpoint of moderation. 


. LitTLE ArtHuR's History of France,’ illustrated (Cro- 
well), is an improvement on ‘ Little Arthur’s England,’ 
which preceded it. The preface states that the language 
and style are purposely more advanced, though still adapted 
to the comprehension of children ten years old; because it 
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may be assumed that ‘ Little Arthur’ will be some two 
years older by the time he is ready to turn from English to 


' French history. There is thus nothing of that ‘now you 


must know, my dear little Arthur, that kings are not always 
very good kings,’ which certainly weakened the effect of the 

‘ England,’ and the book is really a simple and interesting 
statement of leading points in French history. As it is the 
history of a foreign nation, there was not the necessity for 
cultivating little Arthur's patriotism by making glorious every 
act of the English nation, which was a serious blot on the 
first ‘Little Arthur’ book. The lad is even permitted— 
being now two years older—to question somewhat the wis- 
dom and justice of the English in such matters as the burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc. 


‘Our Great BENEFACTORS’ aims to give within the 
limits of a single volume a brief chronicle of the world’s 
progress since the introduction of the art of printing. The 
* Benefactors’ are taken from all circles : from literature, 
science, and art, discovery and exploration, philanthropy, 
philosophy, and patriotism. ‘The brief biographies have 
been prepared by different authors and edited by Samuel 
Adams Drake, and are published, with nearly one hundred 
portrait illustrations, by Roberts Brothers. The book will 
be a convenient and useful work of reference. ‘ Your 
PLantTs,’ by James Sheehan (Orange Judd Co.), is a pam- 
phlet of plain and practical directions for the treatment of 
tender and of hardy plants in the house and in the garden, 
intended for the use of those amateurs who do not care to pore 
over large and costly works on professional gardening to 
secure a little knowledge about soil, watering, heat, insects, 
etc. Directions are given for the care of many special 
kinds of flowers. 


Recent Fiction. 

Not the least wonderful part of Mrs. Oliphant’s work is 
its evenness. Novel after novel comes from her pen, each 
dealing with entirely different situations and characters, yet 
all almost equally good as examples of what they profess to 
be. Her latest novel, ‘ Madam,’ has been issued by the Har- 
pers both in their Franklin Square Library, and as a novel 
with hard covers. It deserves the compliment, for it is an 
admirable piece of work. It is sensational, certainly ; and 
for some time the reader feels as if his interest were being 
sustained too painfully by the aid of the rack ; yet, after all, 
it is a study of character, of temperament and of circum- 
stance, well worth reading apart from the great interest of the 
story. It reminds us how often our sins are due to our mis- 
fortunes, and perhaps the best thing in it, after all, as a les- 
son and a warning, is the author’s admission at the close that 
there need not have been any mystery, and so not half the 
misery, if the frankness which was perfectly possible all the 
time it seemed impossible, had been indulged in. 


THE ninth volume of ‘Stories by American Authors’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) contains, as we have learned to 
expect from the series, some admirable little tales : * Marse 
Chan,’ ‘ Mr. Bixby’s Christmas Visitor,’ ‘ Eli,’ ‘ Young 
Strong of the Clarion’ and ‘ How Old Wiggins Wore Ship’ 
—each delightful of its kind,—and one must ingenious and 
amusing little story which is quite new to us called ‘— mas 
has Come,’ by Leonard Kip. We have heard that the orig- 
inal intention was to limit this series to ten volumes, but we 
sincerely hope the next one is not to be the last compiled 
by editors with such unerring judgment and good taste. 


‘ TARANTELLA,’ by Mathilde Blind (Roberts), is a story 
with more variety in style than is often found in a single 
novel. The movement is at first rather slow and tedious, 
though it contains some quiet and pretty studies of German 
life ; then suddenly we are plunged into a perfect whirlwind 
of swift passion and Italian sentiment; then, again, the 
German and Italian elements-are opposed to each other, with 
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results that are striking, original and interesting. The book 
is too long, but it contains some exquisite bits of pure and 
lovely romance, though the sensational, passionate element 
is too prominent in parts. 


Valentine. 


IF thou canst make the frost be gone, 
And fleet away the snow 
(And that thou canst, I trow) ; 
If thou canst make the Spring to dawn, 
Hawthorn to put her brav’rie on, 
Willowe, her weeds of fine green lawn— 
Say why thou dost not so— 
Aye, aye! 
Say why 
Thou dost not so ! 


If thou canst chase the stormie rack, 
And bid the soft winds blow 
(And that thou canst, I trow) ; 
If thou canst call the thrushes back, 
To give the groves the songs they lack ; 
And wake the violet in thy track— 
Say why thou dost not so— 
Aye, aye! 
Say why 
Thou dost not so! 


If thou canst make my Winter, Spring, 
With one word breathéd low 
(And that thou canst, I know) ; 
If, in the closure of a ring, 
Thou canst to me such treasure bring 
My state shall be above a king— 
Say why thou dost.not so— 
Aye, aye! 
Say why 
Thou dost not so ! 
EpitH M. THomaAs. 


The Lounger 


Last Wednesday's news of the murder of General Gordon, 


and the massacre and mutilation of the garrison at Khartoom, 
is the saddest the cable has ever borne from the Old World to 
the New. The fall of the besieged fortress was a tremendous 
blow to British military pride; but so long as it was thought 
possible that Gordon had escaped, the rest of the world regarded 
it with equanimity. But the death of the purest, bravest, most 
devoted soldier of modern times—the man who most nearly 
realized the old-fashioned boyish ideal of a perfect hero, without 
fear and without reproach—is a shock to every heart. 


AMERICAN editors who have been quoting freely from the 
article on Charles Dickens, by his daughter, which appeared in 
the January Cornhill, may be interested in learning that it was 
written for, and published in, The Youth's Companion, of Bos- 
ton,ayear ago. But as the latter paper hasa circulation of only 
about 350,000 copies, it is not surprising that the article should 
have been overlooked when it first appeared ! 


THE ‘ well-known’ Mr. Capper, as 7he Pall Mail calls him, 
has come to his own defence in the columns of that sprightly 
journal, He makes some admissions as to matters of fact. 
For instance, Central Park, which he called ‘a miserable little 
strip, in very poor condition,’ is now allowed to be two and a 
half miles long, and to contain 862 acres. Broadway, too, may 
be wider than fifty feet, though it struck him as being a good 
deal narruwer, ‘ Of course, a great deal ——— upon the kind 
of spectacles a man has on when passing through any, to him, 
new land.’ This is almost the only true statement Mr. Capper 
has made since the Gazette gave him a chance to misrepresent 
the moral and material state iF his ‘ kin beyond sea.’ His defence 
contains a table showing the different gauges used on American 
railroads ; but its chief object seems to be to claim the friendship 
of ‘ a baronet of world-wide fame,'and to call himself ‘ a leading 
representative man in his own principality.’ I should adyise Mr. 
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Capper to throw away his spectacles the next time he comes to 
the United States, or better still, never to come again. Let him 
take his own advice, and go to Canada. 


Mr, LAWRENCE BARRETT deserves praise for producing plays 
of exceptional literary excellence. He is always ready to give 
the public an opportunity to see good works, and to accept them 
if they will. Such experiments as this are expensive, but they 
pay Mr. Barrett in the matter of reputation. It must be a satis- 
action to him to know that he is looked upon as an actor who 
thinks more ot encouraging good literary work on the stage than 
of making money. I was among the audience that braved the 
storm of Monday night to see Browning’s ‘The Blot in the 
Scutcheon’ played by Mr.. Barrett’s company. The drama 
seemed to me to be as good for acting as for reading ; and it 
was a luxury to hear lines spoken on the stage that were worth 
listening to. We find plenty by the old playwrights, but how 
few by the new! I should think there was enough of a story— 
enough of human interest—in Mr. Browning’s play to make it 
fairly popular. 


‘ THE LOUNGER’ is in error, writes a friend in Canada, ‘ as to 
Lapham not being an American name. It will be found in 
Savage’s ‘‘ Genealogical Dictionary of New England.”’ Dr. 
William B, Lapham, of Maine, who has added to the historical lit- 
erature of his country, published a ‘‘ Lapham Family Register,’”’ 
in 1873, in which he says : 

Three persons bearing the name of Lapham early settled in New 
England, two of them in Massachusetts and the other in Rhode Island. 
The first was Thomas, who came to Scituate previous to 1635, and 
some of whose descendants are recorded in this Register. The second 
was John, who was a weaver and came from Devonshire in England. 
He was born in 1635, and settled in Providence, R. I., where in 1673 
he married Mary, daughter of William Mann, of Providence. His 
house was burned by the Indians, and he afterwards moved to Dart- 
mouth, Mass., where he resided until his decease. He had four sons 
and one daughter. His descendants are found in Rhode Island, in 
Western New York, and in several of the Western States. Increase 
Allen Lapham, LL.D., of Milwaukie is of this descent. The‘ third 
was John Lapham, who married a Hollis, in Malden, in 1671, and we 
find no trace of him afterwards. 

‘Increase A, Lapham, an estimable man, the most distin- 
guished of the name, was forty years a resident of Wisconsin, 
where he died in 1875. He was one of the ablest writers in the 
State, and published many books and pamphlets on “history, 
geography, topography, geology and mineralogy.’’ He also 
wrote on forestry and craniology, and his name was known to 
those interested in archeology in Europe as well as America. 
Drake mentions him in his biographical dictionary. 


‘IT IS PROBABLE that Mr. Howells took the name at hap- 
hazard, though there will doubtless be those who will offer sug- 
gestions as to his adoption of it. One of the surmises as to why 
Swift used the name of Gulliver, was that a publisher against 
whom he might have had a grudge was named Gilliver. An- 
other writer says he took it from a sign in Somersetshire, where 
it is a family name; yet another has supposed he got the name 
from a notice of a Gulliver in New England—where, by the way, 
it still exists. Crusoe was the name of a worthy non-conformist 
divine, who was perhaps personally known to Defoe. Holmes 
gave offence to some old Portsmouth, N. H., families because 
their names were attached to characters in ‘‘ Elsie Venner,”’ 
though he was probably innocent, as they had no other connec- 
tion with the book.’ 


Mrs. LANGTRY made her reappearance in London recently in 
Dumas’ ‘ La I’rincesse George.’ She does not. seem to have 
succeeded in proving her right to ‘ tread the boards.’ Even in 
slighter réles she failed in this country to justify her judgment 
in essaying the career of an actress. The new part was a palpable 
misfit. Mrs, Langtry’s dresses, however, were zo¢ misfits ; and 
her reappearance has been pronounced ‘a milliner’s triumph.’ 


IN the bright lexicon of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 
there is to be no such word as Thon. The proposed new com- 
mon-gender pronoun, whose use was suggested and explained in 
THE CRITIC a few months ago, has teen welcomed in various 
quarters as a friend in need ; but the Gazette ‘ has no use for 
it.’ Its most recent editorial on the subject complains that it 
resembles no other word or words in the language. But this is 
a mistake. Thon is simply ‘that’ and ‘one’ telescoped. In 
the right place, it is an excellent neologism, and has certainly. - 
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done nothing to justify its persecution. I find the following 


ig as quoted in the Erie, Pa., Herald, from the Lewiston, 
e., Journal: 


Some of the teachers in the public schools are inculcating the use 
of. the. pronoun ‘thon.’. ‘Thon’ is impersonal and of singular 
number. When the teacher desires to inculcate the fact that ‘ every- 
body must get his or her lesson or he or she will get his or her ears 
pulled,’ the teacher, in a cabalistic way, says that ‘everybody must 
get thons lesson or thons ears will be pulled.’ The teachers say it 
is of great use and is taking the public rapidly. It has its dangerous 
features perhaps. ‘ At any rate, the folks at home who don’t allow the 
children to get ahead of them should be warned in time. Let every- 
body look out when thons child comes home with thons thon. 


A CLEVER lady, who has been a-subscriber to THE CRITIC 
Since its birth, four years ago, told a friend the other day that 
she could not get ‘along without it, for ‘ it not only told her what 
books to read, but what to think of them after she had read 
them!’ As a labor-saving machine, such a paper must be a 
decided success. 


The Water Colors. 


Pus.ic favor undoubtedly attaches to water-colors above 
all other forms of art, unless one admits within that compre- 
hensive term, and makes exception of, the Christmas-cards 
and chromo-lithographs that make any pretension to artistic 
worth. Fewer factors go to the making and the under- 
standing of water-colors ; a narrower gamut of expression is 
played, in a simpler measure ; the traits of pureness in tint, 
of honest cheerfulness of color, of delicacy in the drawing, 
are open to the appreciation of a much larger mass than are 
such qualities as we find in oils, forinstance. Cap this with 
a modest scale of prices, and the extraordinary popularity of 
a minor branch of the fine arts is explained. The word 
minor may offend artists who put as much labor, skill and 
emotion into a water-color as into an oil-painting. The 
term may, however, be used without the inference that 
water-colors in the hands of a master cannot be made to 
express almost anything. To such a suggestion a protest 
would not be out of place. But while the master may do 
wonders with materials of pretty much any kind, the mate- 
rials themselves must always be ranked in popular parlance 
after some sort of order. Oil-paintings are more suitable to 
larger, graver, and more deeply emotional subjects than 
water-colors, taking the widest view of the field. It is only 
when we come to regard the individual that we can say, In 
his. case water-colors are finer than oils. 

There are pictures in the Eleventh Annual Exhibition of 
the Water-Color Society which are admirable, and yet ap- 
pear better fitted for oils than washes. Such is Mr. Alden 
Weir’s portrait of a young man—‘ The Flower.’ One asks 
whether so much good work would not have found in oils a 
richer, more grateful vehicle, and a profounder expressive- 
ness. The fine portrait of a lady by Miss K. H. Greatorex 
is another, but less obvious, instance. The picture was a sur- 
ptise, and a delightful one, to most observers, for while this 
young artist has done fair work heretofore in flowers, no 
one suspected her of so much grace, strength and deftness 
of handling in the figure as we now perceive. Faulty it is 
in many parts, particularly in the drawing about the waist, 
and one feels that she might have reduced the size of the 
picture to advantage. But the effort is most creditable and 
encouraging. Mr. F. S. Church’s ‘ The Hard Heart’ can 
hardly belong to the category of those pictures which would 
have been better in oils, for in any material a subject so silly 
as the Cupid, the grindstone, and the heart would be out of 
place, while as a matter of fact the water-colors have been 
treated like oils, thick impasto covering most of the surface 
of the paper. Why must Mr. Church turn out just so many 
feebly humorous, feebly sentimental pictures of this sort 
every year? He is doing himself great injustice. The 
“Sketch for Decorative Panel’ is better, whatever one may 
think of the humor of the Cupid holding the peacock’s tail. 

Pretty little sketches, figures, landscapes, marines, meet 
one at every turn in-the four galleries devoted to water-col- 
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ors. The etchings in the West Gallery are worth a special 
visit to the Academy. Five water-colors by Kever, a Hol- 
land painter, attracted immediate attention and were bought. 
The four in the South Gallery are scenes from Dutch peas- 
ant and bourgeois life, such as ‘ The Sick Child,’ ‘ At the 
Cradle,’ * Peasant Cutting Feed,’ and ‘Girl Spinning.’ 
‘The style is not unlike that of J. F. Millet, and reminds one 
of Mauve and Maris, the reigning water-colorists at the 
Hague. Mr. Frederick Freer continues to produce ideal 
young women, hard-fleshed and bright-skinned, on a too 
sugary scheme of color, yet not by any means without pleas- 
ing qualities of line. Mr. Henry Muhrman’s ‘ Returning 
Home in the Moonlight’ has a pleasant oddity about it, an 
unexpectedness not without its relish, heavy handling in 
drawing and color, and a good feeling for the twilight of 
moonlight. A marine painter who is usually tiresome in 
oils shows charming work in ‘ Evening,’ a beach view. 
It is Mr. F. K. M. Rehn. And Mr. Bricher, who may be 
said to be usually worse than tiresome, appears with a water- 
color sketch from Shinnecock Bay, Long Island, that makes 
one forgive him every dreary passage in the past. The per- 
spective is fine, the color charming, the sky and cloud effects 
quite masterly. Mr. Bricher has a standard now which he 
must never fall below. Miss Alice Hirschberg is another 
sensation of this exhibition, displaying seven water-colors 
with figures, some exceedingly elaborate and painstaking, 
such as ‘ Vieille Normande,’ others done in a broader style 
—‘ Two Fisher Girls’ and ‘A Lace-maker.’ In flowers, 
Miss E. Sutton makes a modest but charming mark with 
‘Blue Gentians,’ and Miss M. C. W. Reid pleases with 
‘Buds’ of roses, ‘ Withered Roses’ and ‘ Roses.’ Miss 
Greatorex and Mrs. E. F. Parker show good flower-pieces. 
Genre pictures, elaborate and often most dexterous in hand- 
ling, are contributed by Burleigh, Smedley, Kappes, Leon 
Moran, George W. Maynard, A. M. Turner, Felix Mos- 
cheles, Percy Moran, Victor Smedley, C. W. Conant, 
C. ¥. Turner, T. W. Wood and Coventry Haynes. An 
idiotic piece of pleasantry by Thomas Worth disfigures the 
corridor under the title ‘ An Unexpected Separation.’ The 
negroes and mule in this flat farce would disgrace the 
draughtsmanship of an African Bushman. Mr. J. H. 
Moser, of Atlanta, is guilty of a similar crime in the much 
more elaborate joke near by, showing an old darkey fallen 
on an ice-pond while his basket of eggs comes to grief by 
his side. Such badly drawn and colored things as these 
two should not be permitted in any exhibition above the 
level of the amateur. These and other blemishes may be 
found among the Water-Colors ; but the proportion of inter- 
esting and attractive work was never greater. About one 
hundred and fifty pictures have been sold at an average cost 
of between $80 and $100. Most of these brought between $30 
and $50 apiece. This means that persons of small income 
—clerks, art-students, professional men, young girls—the 
rising generation, in fact, as regards both age and fortune— 
ate buying water-colors. Only by owning pictures can any 
one learn to appreciate them, and the success of the Water- 
Color Society is an efficient means to spread a love of art. 


Edmond Abcut. 
[From The Athenaum.] 


By the death of Edmond About the literature of France loses 
a bright ornament. He was not an old man when his life ended 
after a short illness, having been born at Dieuze in the Meurthe 
on the 14th of February, 1828. Though he never used more 
than one Christian name, he had three, which were Edmond 
Francois Valentin. His father intended that he should become 
a priest, and at the age of twelve he was entered at the Roman 
Catholic seminary at Pont-a-Mousson. But the fathers who con- 
ducted this seminary found young Edmond so unpromising a 
pupil that they sent him home. He next entered the Lycée 
Charlemagne, where he displayed great ability, and carried off 
prize after prize. Having won the first prize for philosophy in 
1848, he became entitled to join the Normal School, where 
clever young Frenchmen.are trained at the expense of the State. 
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M. Taine, who had distinguished himself in the same way and 
who was born in the same year as About, entered the Normal 
School at the time he did. Prévost-Paradol joined it in the fol- 
lowing year, while M. Francisque Sarcey, M. J. J. Weiss, and 
M. E. Caro were other comrades of About during the years he 
passed there, and M. Jules Simon was one of the teachers. But 
the teacher who had most influence upon the young men was M. 
Géruzez, Instead of delivering lectures to them, he caused them 
to deliver lectures, in turn, upon a given subject, and contented 
himself with summing up the results as is done by a judge at the 
close of a trial. The consequence of this method was to stimu- 
late all concerned. About was noted amongst his comrades for 
his skill as a story-teller, nor was he less famed for success in his 
studies. On account ot his industry and distinction, About was 
sent from the Normal School to the school at Athens which is 
maintained by France for the cultivation of classical archeology. 

About went to Athens in 1851 and he returned to Paris in 1853, 
publishing in the following year a small work on the Island of 
f£gina, being the first-fruits of his learned labors. A year later 
appeared ‘La Gréce Contemporaine.’ Never before had any one 
written in the same strain about modern Greece, and so marked 
was the effect of the work that M. Buloz, the shrewd editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, engaged the brilliant young writer to 
contribute a novel to its pages. This was styled ‘ Tolla,’ and 
this, too, attracted general attention. Not long after ‘Tolla’ 
appeared in a collected form, translations of it were made in 
German, Danish, Swedish, and English. For a time the cry 
was raised that the author was a plagiarist, being indebted to an 
Italian original for the best thingsin his book. It is true that an 
Italian work, entitled ‘ Vittoria Savorelli,’ had appeared before 
‘ Tolla,’ and that some things in About’s romance are to be 
found in the Italian one ; moreover, these passages were inci- 
dents in real life. Now, About had been taken to task by the 
critics for the unnaturalness of the letters trom Lello, these being 
genuine productions which had appeared in the Italian, and 
which About told his readers had been used by him. Thus both 
the charge ec pnaperions and that of unreality turned out to be 
simply absurd. His next venture was a comedy called ‘Guil- 
lery.” It was put on the stage at the Théatre Francais and with- 
drawn after two representations. On printing it About justly 
said that ‘ ‘Guillery’ was coldly received when first performed 
and warmly hissed on the second occasion,’ and ‘its chief de- 
fect was that it displeased.’ He was more successful in writing 
art critiques and short tales called ‘Parisian Marriages ;’ and 
he had another triumph in 1857, when his ‘ Roi des Montagnes ’ 
appeared, a romance which amused everybody excepting the 
Greeks. ‘Germaine ’ followed, a novel in which contemporary 
Parisian life was depicted, and then ‘ Maitre Pierre,’ a novel to 
which there is nothing similar in English except ‘ Talpa ; or, the 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm.’ In 1858 About published his work 
on ‘The Roman Question,’ which increased his fame as a wit 
and acute observer. He tried his hand at another play ; this was 
‘ Gaétana,’ which was damned at the Odéon. His only theatri- 
cal success was a vaudeville, ‘ Risette,’ which appeared at the 
Gymnase. Though ‘ Gaétana’ failed on the stage, it succeeded 
in print, as five editions were rapidly disposed of immediately 
after its publication. Three short and fantastic tales were greatly 
relished by the public; their names are ‘L’Homme 4 1’Oreille 
Cassée,’ ‘Le Nez d’un Notaire,’ and ‘Le Cas de M. Guérin.’ 
In the first of these a man is resuscitated after being dead forty- 


five years, in the second a man who lost his nose in a duel has © 


a new one affixed to his face, and in both the details are set forth 
with a precision, gravity, and interest worthy of Defoe. About 
wrote three novels of note in addition to those named. These 
were ‘ Madelon,’ which might not have been produced if Balzac 
had not previously drawn Cousine Bette; ‘ La Vieille Roche,’ 
and ‘Le Roman d’un Brave Homme,’ the latter being his last 
one and written to show that a novel may be full of interest and 
fitted for general perusal. He went to Algeria and wrote a tale 
called ‘Le Turco ;’ he visited Egypt and wrote another called 
‘Fellah’ ; indeed, wherever he went or in whatever he read he 
found material tor a sparkling essay or tale. Having read much 
on social subjects and several books of political economy, he gave 
forth his impressions in a readable volume, entitled ‘ Le Progrés,’ 
and in an excellent summary .of political economy, entitled * L’ 
A BC du Travailleur.’ In addition he was a prolific journalist, 
so that there was no form of literature which he did not essay 
and none which he did not adorn. Our readers do not require 


to be told how charmingly he wrote, as his letters from Paris to 
this journal must be fresh in their recollection. 

In addition to the literary occurrences in About’s life, there 
pam many political incidents which will have a placein his biog- 
raphy. 


e was a witness of the defeat of the French army 
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when the Franco-German war began. As a native of the French 
territory which was seized by Germany, and a Frenchman to the 
core, he viewed the issue of the campaign with a heavy heart. 
No man was a keener advocate of the policy ot revenge than he ; 
indeed, few Frenchmen were warmer patriots or less inclined to 
despair of their country. He was happily married, and had a 
a family of four sons and four daughters. One of his sons was 
educated at the Charterhouse. About presided at the meeting, of 
the International Literary Association held in London, and then 


"he was a guest at the Mansion ‘House, where he made a short 


speech in English, setting forth his high appreciation of our 
countrymen, and his desire that they should always be found 
‘shoulder to shouider’ with his own. No one who ever met 
him can forget the charm of his conversation, his store of anec- 
dotes, and his way of giving the best possible form to every- 
thing he said. Men such as he, who are, in the best sense of 
the phrase, international men, may not be classed amongst the 
greatest of human kind, yet they are truly benefactors ot their 
species. Not for any one work, but for his life and works as a 
whole, Edmond About merits a high place amongst his contem- 
poraries, and the admiration of those who, whether in France or 
any other country, can appreciate and admire the man most de- 
serving of praise and esteem. 





England’s Upper Ten. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, being natually curious to know who 
were the ten greatest Englishmen living at the beginning of 
the current year, put the question to its readers, and offered a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best answer. The result was print- 
ed on January 23, and the fifty dollars will be divided (if the 
division has not already been made) between two ladies, both of 
whom answered ‘correctly’—that is, we presume, whose answers 
were indorsed, as to each name, by the greatest number of 


votes. Some 1450 ballots were cast—and this is what they 
showed. 

Statesman (after Mr. Gladstone) Lord Salisbury........ 388 
JOUUARIEE. 0 i5)55)Saeieisis sds sept George Augustus Sala.. 3888 
PRIS 4k Seca t Seki J: Fes RAR oat dhs ints 814 
oan a RR ere SM Cee Fe Lord Wolseley........- 1,060 
Man of Science..............- Professor Huxley... ... 866 
Wass dea nina esseShe-< John Ruskin........... 568 
PEDUGUMES Seite ib n.e se tis eae Wilkie Collins......... 346 
PRBRRREE 5655055 0-s50- cancasecs Canon Liddon......... 659 
Sree ean Socikekoswpiacbie Henry Irving .......... 1,337 
PRON sis i, 2s. '6S Sin os esl swe Tichborne Claimant.... 453 


The vote on writers alone, not counting novelists, stood as fol- 
lows: Ruskin 568, Tennyson 262, Froude 176, M. Arnold 143, 
Herbert Spencer 79, Sala 36, Newman 28, John Morley 23, 
Browning 19, Justin McCarthy 17, G. R. Sims 17, E. A. Free- 
man 7, Gladstone 6, Swinburne 4, E. Yates 4, Farrar 3, Lecky 
3, Besant 3, Lord Salisbury 2, Mallock 2, Smiles 2, Burnand 2, 
A. Forbes 2, W. H. Russell 2, R. Louis Stevenson 2, A. Arnold 
2, Duke of Argyll 2, Leslie Stephen 2, Louis Jennings, W. Mor- 
ris, Beresford Hope, Tupper, Carlyle, Professor Haughton, Long- 
fellow, Charles Kingsley, Edwin Arnold, Hepworth Dixon, R. 
M. Ballantyne, Prescott, Dunckley, H. C. Adams, Mrs, Riddell, 
Professor Drummond, Sir E. Sullivan, Lord Dunraven, the Bish- 
op of Chester, Sir F. Leighton, Escott, James Greenwood, 
Darwin, Auberon Herbert, Tyndall, Myers, F. Harrison, 1 each. 

The novelists were rated in this wise: Wilkie Collins 346, W. 
Black 329, W. Besant 289, Miss Braddon 105, James ~~ 9°, 
R. D. Blackmore 79, Ouida 29, Mrs. Oliphant 26, ‘Thomas Hardy 
20, Hugh Conway 15, J. H. Shorthouse 15, G. McDonald to, G. 
Meredith 9, E. Yates 9, Mrs. H. Wood 9, J. McCarthy 8, Hawley 
Smart 7, Marion Crawtord 4, A. Trollope 5, C. Reade 3, Miss 
Broughton 3, L. Oliphant 2, €. Murray 2, Author of ‘ Mehalah’ 2, 
Lewis Wingfield, Keith Leslie, Mrs. Riddell, Mrs: Lynn Linton, 
Mark Twain, Victor Hugo, gnc Sala, G. Moore, H. James, 
Thackeray, Miss Muloch, C. Kingsley, Mrs. Comyns Carr, one 
each. ; 

The names of Carlyle, Darwin, Thackeray, Kingsley, Long- 
fellow, Prescott, Mark Twain, Marion Crawford and Mr. James 
add to the interest, if not the accuracy, of these lists. 





“Almost a Tragedy,” Again. 
[A Letter to The Pall Mall Gazette.) 


SIR :—In your columns on November 28* appeared a letter 
of Mrs. Carlyle, to which you thought fit to give the title of 
‘Almost a Tragedy.” But ‘Almost a Romance’ would be a 


* Reprinted in Tux Crrric, December 20, 1884. 
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fitter name for it, by reason of its inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions. Kindly permit me, for the sake of truth, and not for my 
own sake, tocorrect some of the misstatements. Mrs. Carlyle 
says that I was introduced to Mr. Carlyle by Emerson. With 
Emerson I was not acquainted. When I was travelling by coach 
from Bristol to Plymouth, in the spring of 1841, one of my fel- 
low-passengers was John Sterling. The casual, and to me very 
interesting, meeting led toa correspondence. A few years after 
Sterling’s death I published in The People his letters to me. In 
the spring of 1842 I passed through London on my way from 
Lancashire to Devonshire. Sterling forwarded to me notes of 
introduction to Mr. John Stuart Mill and to Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle. Mill I saw at the India House ; but I found that Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle were absent in Scotland. I made no fresh attempt 
to present Sterling’s note. However, in the course of 1848 Mr. 
John Chapman, publisher, Strand, gave in honor of Emerson, 
who had been lecturing in London, a grand evening party. I 
was one of the guests. That Mr. Carlyle was in the crowd of 
two or three hundred people I was not aware till Mr. Chapman 
of his own accord introduced me to him. Mr. Carlyle said some 
kind words, and asked me to call upon him, which in a week or 
two I did. I gave him Sterling’s note, which deeply moved him. 
On my subsequent visits to Mr. Carlyle I did not press my 
affairs upon him, but he made many and sympathetic inquiries 
respecting them, and showed every disposition to be amiable to 
me. The assertion of Mrs. Carlyle that to add to my scanty 
income I| wrote sermons ‘for preachers who could not compose 
them at first hand ’ is wholly false. I never wrote a sermon for any 
one ; I should feel it to be degrading to be a hack for anything or 
in anything; and I should deem it dishonorable to prostitute 
my pen in matters the most sacred. The little boy Henry 
Macready to whom Mrs. Carlyle alludes I taught not two but 
three times a day, and I received not £65. but £60 a year. 
Henry was a gifted, affectionate, interesting child. But his ex- 
treme instability and wild imaginativeness made the training and 
the teaching of the boy one ot the hardest tasks I ever undertook, 
so that my renumeration could scarcely be deemed excessive, 
especially as, contrary to Mrs. Carlyle’s declaration, tuition was 
not unfamiliar to me. ‘That, as Mrs. Carlyle avers, the door was 
once shut in my face when 1 went to Cheyne-row I do not re- 
member. I am convinced that if this great misfortune did really 
befall me, it did not excite any suicidal thoughts. Certainly I 
have had far more awiul troubles without being tempted to bid 
adieu to life. 

There is a large amount of the mythical in Mrs. Carlyle’s ac- 
count of her visit to my lodgings in Carburton-street, near 
Fitzroy-square, on her mission of mercy. First of all, for the 
sake of dramatic effect it was indispensable to represent the 
lodgings as of the humblest kind. I wonder Mrs. Carlyle did 
not say that we lived in a garret. Secondly, the servant had to 
be a as yr eg which assuredly she was not. Lastly, a 
dialogue between this stupid servant and the clever Mrs. Carlyle 
was needful to enrich the drama. Now this dialogue was im- 
possible, because my wife, a very reserved person, with supreme 
natural as distinguished from conventional dignity, never told 
the servant what.she was about to do when she went out, and 
would not and could not have chattered to her about her inten- 
tion to buy mourning attire. The bare hard prose of: the affair 
is that Mrs. Carlyle, the moment she arrived, was shown up to 
my sitting-room ; that I was playing with my little girl when 
she came in; that the surprise and the shock of finding me 
alive threw Mrs. Carlyle into a sort of hysterical excitement. 
The first words she uttered after she sat down were : ‘ You must 
think Iam drunk.’ She then told us what had brought her to 
see me, or rather to see my wife. 

As Mrs. Carlyle’s letter is not written in an unkindly spirit, it 
is with profound reluctance that I have undertaken the disagree- 
able anak of criticising it. Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were always 
helpful to me to the utmost of their power, and | have nothing 
but a tender regard for their memory. Those who have judged 
them so harshly forget or seem not to know that their benevo- 
lence was of the most active, thoughtful, and untiring kind. I 
do not accuse Mrs. Carlyle of intentional misrepresentation so 
far as I am concerned. But she was < to accept vague im- 
a. hasty reminiscences, for solid facts; she indulged 
reely in pungent speech, and still more freely in satire and cari- 
cature when a story had to be rounded and made easy. If Mrs. 
Carlyle gave a fanciful portraitof me in whom she took no deep 
interest, and who was never more to her than an object of com- 

assion, can we doubt that her satirical tendency, her fondness 
or caricature, her habit of reckless assertion led her astray in 
many other cases? ‘Could he escape whose strange moods often 
provoked her? Is not the generous and admiring estimate of 
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Thomas Carlyle which prevailed before the publication of Mrs. 

Carlyle’s letters and of Mr. Froude’s biography after all the right 

estimate ? WILLIAM MACcCALL. 
BEXLEY-HEATH, KENT, December 16. 


The Books of 1884. 


[From The New York Sun.] 


WE find in Zhe Publishers’ Weekly the following very inter- 
esting tabulated statement of the publications of 1884, as com- 
pared with the books issued in 1883 : 

1884. 
943 
455 
380 
358 
227 
222 
209 
186 
178 
168 
154 
136 
134 
115 

81 

51 

43 

29 

19 


TN ois Wee eh 0 6as 55be ys beg same mene 3,481 4,088 

It is very remarkable that in a year so bad for trade generally 
as the last was, there should have been an increase of nearly 
twenty per cent in the number of new books published, as com- 
pared with the year immediately previous, which was one of 
much more prosperity in other departinents of industry. But it 
must not be inferred that because more books were published, 
1884 was a more profitable year for the book-trade. 

It was instead a very unsatisfactory year, and, although no 
publishing house of importance came to grief, it showed de- 
creased profits. The number of new books published may be 
greater, and yet the total of books sold may be less. Besides, 
the trade was suffering from a cause that has for several years 
past tended to impair its prosperity, which was before injuri- 
ously affected by a custom of giving discounts to retail dealers 
so great as to enable them to sell books much below their 
advertised prices. ; 

The great cause of the trouble is the publication of reprints 
and translations of past and contemporary English, French, and 
German fiction at ten and twenty cents each. Formerly such 
books fetched fiity cents and a dollar, and the profit on them 
was large, for they supplied a great part of the demand for 
reading, three-fourths of which is for novels. Now the profits 
are insignificant at the prevalent prices unless the editions sold 
are immense; and houses which make a specialty of issuing 
such cheap literature draw off business from the general trade. 
The native novelists also suffer, for, as a rule, publishers are 
afraid to touch their work, no matter how good it may be, 
when copyright stories must come in competition with reprints 
selling for a tew cents each. ; 4 

The works ot fiction published were, of course, chiefly foreign ; 
and probably of the native novels not a few were issued at the 
expense and risk of their authors, who could not get their 
books before the public in any other way. Those who know 
most about the subject, as, for instance, the experts of our 
great publishing houses, say that never before was the number 
of manuscript novels of exceptional merit in their hands so 
large as it is now. But the state of the book market is such 
as to deter publishers from venturing to risk money on them. 
They find that the public have grown so accustomed to cheap 
literature that they hesitate about giving more than twenty-five 
cents for a novel, unless it comes from some native author of 
extraordinary popularity. : 

It is a bad, a very bad time, for the American novelist who 
has not already won his spurs ; and were it not for the maga- 
zines and the foreign market, even the men of great reputation 
would fare pretty poorly. At the best, the average yearly 
gains of even the most successful native novelist are much less 
than they are commonly supposed to be. 

The table shows that works devoted to specialties are pub- 
lished with especial confidence. It they are well selected, their 
sale is sure, though it may be limited, and the prices can be 


Theology and Religion 

uvenile Books 

ducation, Language 
Poetry and Drama 
Medical Science, Hygiene 
Literary History and Miscellany 
Biography, Memoirs 
Social and Political Science 
Useful Arts 
Description, Travel 
Physical and Mathematical Science 
History 
Fine Arts and Illustrated Books 
Sports and Amusements 
Domestic and Rural 
Humor and Satire 
Mental and Moral Philosophy 
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made remunerative. For instance, next to fiction, the largest 
number of publications in a single branch of literature were 
those devoted to the law. Then tollowed theology and religion, 
books in regard to which are issued in great numbers by socie- 
ties supported by churches. Many such works are also pub- 
lished at the expense of their authors, who think the world 
needs to know what they have to teach concerning the duty and 
destiny of man. These authors’ books, as they are called in 
the trade, are very numerous, and doubtless the totals in the 
table above are much increased because of them. 

As it is now, periodicals excepted, the most profitable and the 
surest business investments of the publisher are those he makes 
in works of the more serious and more expensive kind. Novels 
and iniscellaneous books are doubtful things to touch. 


Current Criticism 


AN AMERICAN KEATS :—It is not often in this period of over- 
productiveness in verse that the jaded critic has so easy a task as to 
readand write about ‘A New Year’s Masque, and Other Poems,’ 
by Miss Edith M. Thomas. Miss Thomas is a young lady who 
has made her name familiar to the readers of our popular peri- 
odicals within the last three or four years, and has achieved, in 
a quiet way, a good deal of distinction. lf comparisons were 
not odious, we should say that she was the most promising poet 
in America, If she reminds us of anybody it is of Keats in his 
earliest period—the Keats who looked up to Leigh Hunt as his 
master, and who, lighting his own torch at his tiny taper, restored 
to the Nineteenth Century the mild and mellow effulgence of the 
poet’s poet—Spenser, She has the merits and detects of that 
tender, sensitive, impressible, beautiful soul, to whom the world 
was a garden of delights, and who, beyond all other English 
poets, sang as the birds do—as naturally, as frankly, and as ju- 
bilantly, Her song, like his, is a mesh of sweet growths, an 
arbor over which vines are luxuriously trailing, a little hill upon 
which her genius is standing tip-toe and fluttering its wings. 
She has the greatest gift that any poet can have--quality.—2. H. 
Stoddard, in The Mail and Express. 


THOREAU'’S LACK OF FOLLOWERS :—Our poets say that custom 
lies heavy upon us as Death, and that life consists of freedom of 
thought and speech; our philosophers assert that plain living 
generates high thinking. Yet both poet and philosopher lead 
the common life and are as much led away by high living and 
luxurious ease, as if their moments of inspiration were only 
moments of madness. And mad indeed would poet or phil- 
osopher be, in the eyes of the great majority of men, if he 
followed his own counsels. Can we imagine a poet of renown 
building his own hut in the wood, as Thoreau did? Can we 
imagine an English philosopher, a favorite of society, a light 
fanned by worshippers of fashion and mark, electing to live a 
life of real overwhelming solitude, where plain living is a 
necessity, and where there is not too much even of that to 
confuse his intellectual theories ? But, after all, we are all alike 
in this one thing. We are dreadfully and radically afraid of our 
neighbors. And, perhaps, it is as well we are. Few have the 
fibre and strength of character to live out independent lives. 
They might be victors, but far more probably they would perish 
in a vain effort to attain an unsanctified celebrity, through the 
indulgence of some morbid passion that would soon unfit them 
for the society of their fellow-men. We are not, after all, real: 
believers in ourselves, any more than those who make poetry or 
discourse on wisdom are real poets or real philosophers.— 7he 
Spectator. 


A GREAT HISTORIAN :—The story of the prolonged struggle 
which ended in the transference of Canada from France to Eng- 
land has often been told before, but never with so great fulness 
ot detail and such minute accuracy as by Mr. Parkman. 
[‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’] He has had access to materials which 
no other writer has used, and he has turned all his knowledge 
to the best possible account But, as he truly observes, 
the most attentive study of papers and books would not have 
sufficed to quality him for executing such a work as he had 
‘necaeong To impart life to the narrative it was necessary to 

ecome familiar with the places which were the theatres of the 
several scenes, and to gather personal information relative to the 
individuals who might have been the actors in them ; he has 
done this with such thoroughness as to justity him in stating 
that ‘ the subject has been studied as much from life and in the 
open air as at the library table.’ . The work, as a whole, 
not only confirms the view we have previously expressed, that 
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Mr. Parkman ranks among the best historical writers of his 
country, but justifies the addition that his place is alongside of 


the greatest historians whose works are English classics.— The 
Atheneum. 


WHAT GILBERT AND SULLIVAN HAVE DONE:—‘ We have 
enjoyed good fortune tar above any achieved by opera bouffe or 
burlesque, without the adventitious aid of sprawling females in 
indecent costumes. We have never asked any of the clever, 
hardworking, and excellent ladies of our company and chorus 
to put on any dress that they could not wear in society at.a 
fancy ball. The proof of this is that I cannot go to such a ball 
without meeting ladies dressed like our actresses or choristers 
in our last new musical plays. I only say this to show that 
success may be fairly won without pandering to the few fools 
who care for nothing but indecent costume or suggestion, and 
whose providers give the Puritanical mind a ground of com- 
plaint to which there is no rational delence.’ ‘The meretricious 
style of burlesque seems to be, so to speak, on its last legs.’ 
‘And justly so; for it has destroyed to a great extent a charm- 
ing class of entertainment. What has been the result of the 
semi-nude burlesque? No genuine comedy actress will appear 
in it. . . . It is of little use for an author to write a burlesque, 
for he cannot get actresses to speak the lines he has taken pains 
to write, and naturally does not wish to hear them blurted out 
by half-naked women with the manners and accent of kitchen- 
maids.—From an Interview with W. S. Gilbert. 


AN UNJUSTIFIABLE INFERENCE :—It has been noticed that 
the names of George P. Lathrop, of James T. Fields, of Henry 
James, and perhaps of some others, do not appear in the 
biography ; and certain sagacious inferences have been drawn 
from this omission. I need say little more than that I regret the 
inference, and that it is an unjustifiable one. The gentlemen in 
question were biographers of Hawthorne. In planning my own 
work, it was my design to make it supplementary to theirs—not 
to use again the materials which they had employed. Mr. 
Lathrop and Mr. James had no personal acquaintance with 
Hawthorne, and no influence, direct or otherwise, upon his life. 
Upon the whole, therefore, reference to them would have seemed 
forced and gratuitous. Mr. Latheep is also the husband of my 
sister and my personal friend, but those also are facts which did 
not concern Hawthorne and do not concern the public. Mr. 
Fields was Hawthorne’s friend as well as his biographer, but I 
conceived that he had already sufficiently vindicated, in print 
and otherwise, his share in the production of the ‘Scarlet 
Letter,’ and as Hawthorne’s guide and adviser; and that for 
me to emphasize these things would be superfluous. I must 
venture to conduct my own work in conformity with my own 
designs.—.J/ulian Hawthorne, in the Boston Transcript. 


Notes 


—‘ THE Land of the False Prophet,’ by Colston Bey, will be, 
if not the best, at least the timeliest, article in the March Century. 
It will contain a portrait of Gordon and an excellent map, and 
will hold the leading place in the magazine. It was on the 
press when the fall of Khartoom became known. 


—Messrs. Harper have brought out a cheap edition of George 
Eliot’s life, by Mr. Cross, in their Franklin Square Library. 

—Scribner & Welford announce an exceedingly interesting 
subscription book—the ‘Life and Labors of Hablot Knight 
Browne, ’ the delightful ‘ Phiz,’ whose humorous illustrations 
undoubtedly added to the immediate popularity of Dickens’s chief 
novels. It is written by David C. Thompson, the biographer of 
Thomas Bewick, and contains 130 illustrations. 

—250,000 copies of the May Century, containing General 
McClellan's contribution to the War Series, will be printed. 

—Lee & Shepard will soon issue ‘ The Amateur Electrician ; 
or, Electricity at Home,’ translated from the French of E. Hos- 
pitalier, and edited, with many additions, by Dr. G. L. Austin. 
The book will be profusely illustrated. 

—Mr. William Bispham drops us a line to say that he thinks 
he has found in Thomas Shadwell’s play of ‘ Epsom Wells,’ Act 
2, Scene 1, the original of a now familiar phrase. We quote his 
words: Woodly says, ‘ You're in the right: tis worse than 
‘*Cross I win, pile you lose.’’’ Webster defines cross as 
‘a piece of money stamped with the figure of a cross ; also, that 
side of such a piece on which the cross is stamped.’ Pile, he 
says, is ‘one side of a coin; originally, a punch or puncheon 
used in stamping figures on coins, and containing the figures to 
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be im ed. Hence, the arms side of a coin is called the pile 
and the head the cross, which was formerly in the place of the 
head.’ Here, I think, we have the original form of the ‘ Head 
I win, tail you lose,’ of to-day. 

—Raymond L. Bridgman, a Boston journalist, has written a 
concise and interesting sketch of the Independents of Massachu- 
= in 1884, and it has been published by Cupples, Upham & 

0. 


—John Bigelow writes in the March Cen¢ury of his old friend, 
the late Charles O’Conor, and Stephen M. Allen contributes his 
reminiscences of Daniel Webster, whose portrait will be the 
frontispiece of the number. The article in this month's War 
Series are Admiral Porter’s account of ‘The Opening of the 
Lower Mississippi,’ and George W. Cable’s description of ‘ The 
Fall of New Orleans.’ 

—‘ The Sea Fathers,’ by Clements R. Markham (Cassell & 
Co.), is an admirably arranged series of lives of great navigators 
of former times. It is made interesting for the young, yet it has 
a distinct literary flavor added to its facts, and even the old, old 
story of Columbus appears with a fresh charm. 


—‘Selected Poems of Michelangelo Buonarotti,’ edited by 
Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney, is in the press of Lee & Shepard. 


—Mr. Whittaker announces a ‘ symposium on inspiration,’ in 
which Canon Farrar, Stanley Leathes, Edward White, Principal 
Cairns, and others, will discuss the question, ‘In what sense, 
and within what limits, is the Bible the Word of God ?’ 

—‘Mind Reading and Beyond,’ by Wm A. Hovey, an- 
nounced by Messrs, Lee & Shepard, is based on the reports of the 
London Society for Psychical Research. 

—‘ The Lenapé and their Legends,’ with the complete text 
and symbols of the ‘ Walam Olum ’—a new translation, and an 
inquiry into its authenticity—by Dr. D. G. Brinton, of Philadel- 

hia, is in press, and will appear as the fifth volume in Brinton’s 
ibrary of Aboriginal American Literature. 

—From The Academy we learn that the Autobiography of Sir 
Henry Taylor, the venerable author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde, ’ 
is being got ready for publication. It was begun about twenty 

ears ago, and a few copies were printed about ten years since 
or private circulation among friends. The work was intended 
for posthumous production, but the author finds that the reasons 
for deterring its publication have ceased to exist. 

—It is said that Prof. A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, author of 
‘But Yet a Woman, ’ has declined the Presidency of Bowdoin 
College. 

— The Inland Monthly,’ we \earn from a statement in the 
first number of the new paper, ‘is not wholly the outgrowth of 
The Western Critic, for the latter was established largely to 
herald and advertise the advent of Zhe Jnland Monthly—a 
larger and more complete enterprise. The readers of The 
Western Critic (which has been merged into Zhe Jnlaud 
Monthly) will appreciate the change.’ 


—A history of English literature, by Augustin Filon, pub- 
lished in France in 1883 and distinguished by the French 
Academy, has fallen into the hands of Robert Stevenson, the 
Story-writer. In a letter to Zhe Atheneum, Mr. Stevenson 
points out certain blunders which prove the history to be the 
work of ‘arash and ignorant compiler.’ M. Filon says that 
the ‘chansons et ballades’ of James I. form a ‘collection’ 
known as ‘King’s Quair.” Walton’s ‘ Angler’ is spoken of as 
a poem, and its versification characterized as ‘ regular,’ ‘tran- 
quil,’ etc. The character of Cressida is said to belong ‘less to 
Shakspeare than to Chaucer.’ ‘Tam O’Shanter’ is mentioned 
as a good illustration of Burns’s loss of skill when he left the 
Scotch dialect and turned to English. But these are only a few 
of many proofs of the compiler’s rashness and ignorance. 

—‘ An Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of Carbon, 
or Organic Chemistry,’ by Prof. Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins 
University, will leave the press of Ginn, Heath & Co. on March 
1. It is intended to meet the wants of the students in our sci- 
entific schools, schools of technology, and colleges, and of medi- 
cal students. 


—The Committee appointed by the Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege to consider whether the next Quinquennial Catalogue shall 
be printed in Latin report adversely to a continuance of the old 
custom. They say: ‘In many cases, even Christian names that 
may be readily converted into good:Latin are allowed to remain 
in the vernacular, as the accepted Latin equivalents would only 
excite an irreverent smile: If the rule, ‘however, is to Latinize 
the Christian name, the rule should be uniformly applied, and 
we should not shrink when we are called upon, in strict ac- 
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cordance with the authority of the catalogue itself, to designate 
Mr, Paine Wingate as Paganus or Painzus, Mr. Fisher Ames 
as Piscator or Fisherus, Mr. Archer Ropes as Archerus or 
Sagittarius, and Mr. Moody Noyes as Stomachosus or 
Moodeeus. And we fall far, very tar, below the standard set up 
for us by Urianus Oakesius and Johannes Rogersius in the days 
of Simon Bradstreetus, when we fail to recognize Wingatius, 
Amesius, Ropesius and Noyesius as their rightful baccalaureate 
surnames.’ One of the signatures to the report is that of 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 


—Few Old-World publishing houses can boast of longer years 
of public service than Lea Brothers & Co. The founder ot the 
house, Mr. Matthew Carey, was born in Dublin in 1759, and 
landed in Philadelphia in 1784. The next year he established 
the Pennsylvania Daily Evening Herald. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Benjamin Franklin and other distinguished men ot 
that day. Tocelebrate the centennial anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the house, the present members of the firm—the sons ot 
the distinguished author and publisher, Henry Carey Lea—have 
issued a little volume called ‘One Hundred Years ot Publish- 
ing,’ which is a record for any house to be proud of. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference,| 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 883.—A discussion has arisen hereabouts as to what may be called 
the ‘seven best novelsin the English language.’ The Rev. Joseph Cook 
gives the following: Richter’s ‘ Titan,’ Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew,’ Goethe's 
‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ and ‘Les Misér- 
ables.’ A friend of mine suggests: ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ ‘Les Misérables,’ 
‘Consuelo, ‘Lorna Doone,’ ‘Henry Esmond,’ ‘Jane Eyre,’ and Tourgué- 
neff’s ‘Dimitri Roudine.’ Another friend names the following: ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ ‘ Middlemarch,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Gil Blas,’ and ‘Under Two Flags.’ As to ‘Don Quixote,’ I do not regard it 
as anovel at all. Neither, I may add, do I consider ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ a 
novel, strictly speaking; nor yet Anstey’s ‘Vice Versa.’ Have you a better 
list to propose than any of the above ? 

Concorp, N. H. M.W. 

— do not think anyone’s judgment of much value in this matter. We 
judge novels according toour personal tastes and individual experience— 
that is, as they excite our sine and strike home to our experience. But 
hardly any two men are alike in knowledg eof life or experience of it, and in 
intellectual impressibility. Moreover, we should give a deeper definition to 
the word ‘novel’ than some recent writers are inclined to give it. For in- 
stance, ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ although it has some features of the romance, 
is none the less a novel of manners and characteristics, true to the traits, 
customs, and beliefs, of the Puritan times. For to delineate Arthur Dimmes- 
dale correctly, the novelist must show him to the reader permeated by all 
his superstitions and with an atmosphere belonging to his times, Our own 
list—should we make one—would include only such novels as were original- 
ly written in English ; for otherwise the question would have to read ‘ What 
are the seven best novelsin the world?’ since all the greatest works of fic- 
tion have been rendered into English from the several languages in which 
they were a We would suggest—not, perhaps, as a final list, but as 
a better one than any presented by M. W.—the following works, of Eng- 
lish or American authorship: ‘ Tom Jones,’ ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ ‘Henry Esmond,’ ‘The Newcomes,’ ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and 
‘The Scarlet Letter.’] 





ANSWERS. 
No. 879.—1. Thomas Haynes Bayly wrote a song called ‘ The Mistletoe 
Bough’ (‘ Poetical Works,’ London, 1844), in which will be found the lines 
‘I'm weary of dancing now,’ she cried ; 
‘Here tarry a moment—I'll hide—I'll hide {’ 
In Samuel Rogers’s poem ‘Italy’ will be found the story of Ginevra, from 
which Bayly quotes, as an introducton to his song.——2. In the ‘ Elder Edda, 
Brunhild’s inaccessible hall stands on a mountian where she was deemed to 
sleep under her shield until Sigurd should releaseher. The story of ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty’ is derived from this myth. (See Baldwin’s ‘Story of 
Siegfried.’ The story will be found in ‘ Grimm’s eS 
. M. ‘Apsor. 


No. 880.—i. The author is 0. W. Holmes, and the reference is to Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe. It is a part of the last verse of a poem read by Dr. Holmes at 
the celebration of Mrs. Stowe’s seventieth birthday. Here is the whole 
verse: 

When Truth herself was Slavery’s slave, 
Thy hand the prisoned suppliant gave 
he rainbow wings of fiction ; 
And Truth who soared descends to-day , 
Bearing an angel’s wreath away 
Its lilies at thy feet to lay 
With Heaven's own benediction. 


No. 880,.—2. As high piblingtephiasl authorities for two or three years 
(and without question, so far as I have observed) have interpreted ‘ Margaret 
Sidney’ to mean Mrs. Harriet Mulford Lothrop, I have felt no hesitation 
in entering under the latter name the works attributed to the pseudonyme. 
Pvsuic Lrprary, Tacnrox, Massj E.C. A. 


